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■  ‘  (continued.) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  completely  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  what  the  great  style  consists.  In  a 
singer,  it  asks  a  combination  of  all  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  mind  and  graces  of  execution 
which  address  themselves  to  and  command 
the  higher  feelings  of  nature.  The  elements 
of  this  style  are  power,  pure  tone,  and  a  va¬ 
ried  expression,  an  entire  command  of  man¬ 
ner,  correct  taste  and  perfect  simplicity,  or 
in  other  words  that  genuine  sensibility  and 
that  intellectual  dignity  which  enables  us  to 
embody  in  their  finest  forms  the  conceptions 
of  the  poet  and  the  con.poser,  and  to  employ 
in  the  best  manner  the  powers  of  nature  and 
of  the  art.* 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  this  degree  of 
eminence, combining  with  other  causes  which 
have  been  enumerated  in  my  former  letter, 
has  originated  a  style  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  great  style.  This  we  may 
term  the  ornamented  style.  It  consists  in 
the  substitutioii  of  light,  graceful,  florid,  and 
Stirprising  passages  of  execution  for  the  pure, 
dij^nified,  or  impassionate  notes  which  com¬ 
pose  the  melody  of  songs  in  the  great  style. 
Ornaments  well  performed  are  apt  to  seduce 
our  senses  by  the  seeming  difficulty  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  we  are  led  away  by  novelty,  by 
wonder  and  surprise,  at  what  perhaps  we 
never  conceived  practicable  :  the  emotion 
rises  with  the  rank  of  the  performer,  we 
give  credit  for  more  value  than  there  realh 
is,  .ind  take  it  upon  the  trust  of  his  personal 
reputation.  The  judgment  is  thus  silenced, 
while  the  ear  is  filled  with  new,  agreeable 
and  unexpected  sounils.  But  we  are  inllu- 
enced  only.by  an  emotion  of  surprise  :  the 
alfections  arc  never  engaged.  To  satisfy 
ourselves  that  these  ornaments  are  more  ea¬ 
sy  of  acquisition  than  the  great  style  ;  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  they  are  attained 
by  mere  repetition,  by  a  vast  number  of  acts, 
and  imply  no  mental  exertion  whatever. 
The  great  style  is  therefore  to  the  ornament¬ 
ed,. relatively,  what  the  productions  of  rea¬ 
son  and  the  imagination  are  to  the  agile  ex^ 
ertions,  of  the  body.  That  such  is  the 
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principle,  is  clearly. shown  by  the  title jyhich 
the  Italians  have  given  to  this  species  of  per¬ 
formance — aria  (Ta^lita. 

It  follows  then  that  the  manner  of  a  singer 
must  very  much  depend  upon  the  style  which 
he  adopts,  and  his  choice  must  necessarily 
be  guided  by  tbe  talents  with  which  nature 
has  fitted  him  ;  but  since  cultivation  can  do 
so  much  for  the  mere  voice,  perhaps  tlie 
range  of  a  performer  .must  be  determined 
rather  by  tbe  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  they 
being  but  of  primary  importance.  Expe¬ 
rience  shews  us  that  scarce  any  one  sing¬ 
er,  of  whatever  eminence,  has  arisen  to  the 
top  of  his  art  in  more  than  one  style.  In¬ 
deed  there  are  causes  which  render  the  pos 
session  of  a  diversity  of  talents  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Like  judgment  and  wit,  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  constitute  the  one  destroy  the 
other.  The  mind  must  be  directed  and  con¬ 
fined  to  one  pursuit.  I  would  therefore 
here  only  recommend  the  student  to  fix  his 
first  attention  on  the  great  style,  to  study 
principles,  and  to  form  as  correct  and  pore 
a  taste  as  possible,  for  if  nature  should  have 
denied  him  those  powers  which  are  necessa¬ 
ry  to  maintain  the  highest  rank,  he  will  de¬ 
scend  to  any  subordinate  station,  with  ad¬ 
vantages  not  commonly  enjoyed  by  those 
with  whom  he  is  to  contend  ;  while  on  the 
contr.ary,  if  he  be  too  much  employed  in  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  art, 
he  will  become  attached  by  habit  to  interior 
excellencies,  and  can  never  elevate  his  mind 
to  the  contempla-ion  of  the  accomplishments 
that  are  the  most  desirable  of  attainment. — 
Certain  qualities  are  requisite  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  every  style.  Tliese  will  be  detailed 
at  large,  when  we  speak  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  powers  which  constitute  a  singer. 
In  the  division  of  this  title,  I  purpose  not  to 
enumerate  the  particular  faculties  which  are 
essential  to  each,  but  to  lay  down  the  prin 
ciples  of  them  all,  which  are  alike,  and  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  degree. 

In  Italy,  the  division  (of  musical  labor  is 
more  complete  than  among  ourselves,  and 
the  duty  which  devolves  upon  public  singers 
far  less  complicated:  .Our  English .  perform¬ 
ers  of  cminoace  have  sometimes  been  called 
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upoD  losing  in  the  church,  the  theatre,  tlip 
orchestra,  and  the  chamber,  and  it  is  their 
constant  task  to  study  and  to  execute  in  the 
concerts  of  London  and  ai  the  provincial 
meetings,  compositions  selected  from  an¬ 
thems,  from  oratorios,  and  from  operas,  in¬ 
deed  from  the  writings  of  all  masters,  of  all 
nations  and  in  all  styles.  The  serious  sing¬ 
er  of  the  foreign  opera  is  rarely  called  upon 
to  exert  his  talents  in  any  other  place  than 
upon  the  stage,  and  still  more  raroly  in  any 
other  composition  than  an  opera  song. — 
Hence  there  is  not  only  at  present  a  greater 
command  of  style  and  of  manner  rcttuired  in 
an  English  singer,  but  also  a  modification 
depending  upon  the  place  in  which  his  pow¬ 
ers  are  exercised.  For  this  reason  1  shall 
first  class  the  style  and  manner  according  to 
the  place  in  which  the  performance  is  held, 
and  which  so  considerably  aft’ects  the  mode 
of  singing,  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
adoption  of  such  a  classification  may  not  be 
found  more  perfect  than  that  according  to 
sentiment,  for  the  intensity  of  sentiment  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  place.  It  is  true  that 
in  an  oratorio  vve  m^^et  w.th  light,  and  in  an 
opera  grand  compositions  ;  hut  neverth#*less 
they  are  tinted,  as  it  were,  in  their  expres¬ 
sion,  by  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The 
church  is  opened  only  for  religious  services; 
in  the  theatre  we  are  excited  to  various  emo¬ 
tions  ;  the  orchestra  admits  of  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  range  than  eitlier,  yet  reduced  in  fer¬ 
vency  below  tlie  church,  and  raised  by  dig¬ 
nity  above  the  theatre.— All  these  derive 
from  their  public  nature  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter,  while  the  music  of  the  chamber,  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  intercourses  of  private  life, 
and  like  the  finer  charities  of  domestic  aft'ec- 
tion,  is  most  familiar,  but  most  chastened 
and  most  refined  ;  vet  thev  all  recur  to  the 
same  grand  principles.  Considering  then 
the  GREAT  and  the  ornamented  styles  as 
the  leading  distinctions  of  the  art,  and  re¬ 
garding  MANNER  as  something  peculiar  and 
proper  to  the  individual  performer  in  its  ex¬ 
ercise,  I  shall  in  my  next  letter  go  on  to 
discuss  the  modifications  which  arise  from 
place,  under  the  titles  of  the  Church,  the 
Orchestra,  the  Theatre  and  the  Chamber. 

London  Musical  Renew, 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— N^o.  3. 

the  powers  of  music. 

It  has  been  asserted  bv  many  writers,  that) 
Mu  sic,  and  the  sound  of  instruments,  con-j 
tribute  to  the  health  both  .of  body  and  mind,' 
by  aiding  the  circulation  of  the  humors,  ac-! 
cojerating  the  motion  of  the  blood,  dilating! 


the  vessels,  dispelling  melancholy,  and  pro¬ 
moting  insensible  perspiration  ;  an  excre¬ 
tion,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ince  and  preservation  of  health.  The  dis* 
ease  of  Saul  was  alleviated  by  David’-s  harp. 
We  are  informed  by  authors  of  undeniable 
credit,  that  the  poison  of  the  tarantula  isdis- 
lipated  by  music  and  dancing,  and  we  have 
somewhere  read  of  a  person,  who  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  periodical  delirium,  and  on  every 
attack,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  medi¬ 
cine.  some  violins  were  played  in  his  cham¬ 
ber.  The  disease  would  immediately  be¬ 
come  less,  and  in  a  few  hours  be  totally  re¬ 
moved. 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  ll.e  last  volume  of  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  an«l  Fall  ol  the  Roman 
Empire,  observes,  that  experience  has 
proved  that  the  mechanical  operations  of 
sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  ot  the 
l»iood  and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  ma¬ 
chine  more  forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of 
reason  anil  honor.” — Of  this  remark  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdotes  are  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions  : 

Mr.  Pye,  in  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle, 
says,  “  The  Rans  de  Vaches,  mentioned  by- 
Rousseau,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music,  tlio’ 
without  anv  thing  striking  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Swiss,  and  impresses  them  with  so  violent  a 
desire  to  return  to  their  own  country,  that 
it  is  forhidtlen  to  he  played  in  the  Swiss  reg¬ 
iments,  in  the  service  of  France,  on  pain  of 
death.” 

Bevond  all  memory  or  tradition,”  says 
the  writer  of  A  I’ourio  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  Scotch 
musicians  has  been  the  ba^-pipe^  introduced 
into  Scotlan«l  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
N^orwegians.”  The  large  bag-pipe  is  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Highlanders  for  war,  for 
marriage,  for  funeral  processions,  and  other 
great  occasions.  They  have  also  a  smaller 
kinil,  on  which  dancing  tunes  are  played.  A 
certain  species  of  this  wind  music,  called 
pibrachs^  raises  the  native  Highlanders,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  sound  of  the  trump¬ 
et  does  the  war  horse,  anil  even  produces 
effects  little  less  marvellous  than  those  re¬ 
corded  of  anci*  nt  music.  At  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  April  1760,  while  the  British 
troops  were  retreating  in  great  confusion, 
the  general  complained  to  a  field  officer  of 
Fraser’s  regiment  of  the  had  behaviour  of 
his  corps.  Sir,”  answered  he,  with  great 
warmth,  “you  did  very  wrong  in  forbidding 
the  pipes  to  play  fhis  morning  ;  nothing  en- 
jeourages  Highlanders  so  much  in  a  day  of 
(action,  nay  even  now  they  yvould  be  of  use.” 
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“  Let  them  blow  then  like  the  ilevil^’  re¬ 
plied  the  general,  “  if  it  will  bring  back  the 
men.”  The  pipes  were  ordered  to  play  a 
favorit**  martial  air.  'Fhe  Highlanders,  the 
moment  they  heard  the  music,  returned  and 
formed  with  alacrity  in  the  rear.” 

With  a  view  to  prove  the  wonderful  pow¬ 
er  which  music  possesses  in  calming  the  hu* 
man  passions,  Signior  Martint-lli,  in  his  let¬ 
ters  on  Italian  Music,  offers  us  the  following 
examples  : 

One  day,  when  Stradella,  the  celebrated 
violin  player,  of  Naples,  was  playing  a  piece 
of  music  at  Naples,  he  made  such  a,  strong 
impression  upon  a  young  lady,  that  he  gain¬ 
ed  her  heart,  soon  afterwards  her  person, 
and  went  off  with  her  to  Rome. 

'Fhe  young  lady’s  guardian,  very  much  en- 
rage<l  at  her  conduct, persuaded  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  wished  to  marry  her,  to 
wash  away,  with  the  ravisher’s  blood,  an  in¬ 
jury  which  was  equally  poignant  to  them 
both. 

The  lover  following  Stradella  ;  and  on 
.arriving  at  Rome,  he  enquired  where  he 
could  meet  his  rival.  He  was  informed  he 
was  to  play  in  a  church  on  that  day  ;  he 
went  there,  lieard  Stradella  perform,  and 
forgot  his  revenge.  He  wrote  to  the  lady’s 
guardian,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Stra¬ 
della  had  quitted  the  city.  j 

The  second  example  is  of  Palma,  who  al¬ 
so  was  a  Neapolitan  musician.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  in  his  house  by  one  of  his  creditors, 
who  demanded  his  money,  and  threatened 
to  arrest  him,  in  the  most  injuriou'*  language. 
Palma  made  no  answer  to  his  abuse  and 
threats,  but  by  singing  a  tune.  The  credi¬ 
tor  listened  to  it.  Palma  sung  another  air, 
and  accompanied  it  with  his  harpsichord  ; 
and  observing  those  parts  which  made  the 
most  impression  on  the  heart  his  creditor,! 
he  at  length  subdued  him  ;  paymetRof  the 
money  was  no  longer  demanded  ;  he  asked 
him  to  lend  au  additional  sum,  to  extricate 
him  from  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  it  was  immediately  granted. 

If  Stradella,  with  a  simple  sonata  on  the 
violin,”  adds  Signior  Martinelli,  “could 
tranquilize  the  furious  transports  of  a  justly 
irritated  rival,  and  who  travelled  more  than 
a  hundred  leagues  to  obtain  revenge;  if  Pal¬ 
ma,  with  a  coarse  voice,  gained  the  heart  of 
an  avaricious  creditor,  and  obtained  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  ;  what  could  not  the  melody  of 
the  philosophical  poet  Orpheus  effect  who 
played  his  own  compositions 

Honaventure  d’  Argon ne,  says,  “  doubting 
the  truth  of  those  who  say  it  is  natural  for 
HS  to  Jove  Music,  especially  the  sounds  of  in¬ 


struments,  and  that  beasts  are  touched  with 
it,  I  one  day,  being  in  the  country,  endear 
ored  to  determine  the  point ;  and,  while  a 
man  was  playing  on  tiie  trump  marine,  made 
my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an 
ass,  a  hind.  Csome]  cows,  [some]  small  birds, 
and  a  cock  and  hens,  who  were  in  the.yard, 
[i  ourt]  below  the  window  on  which  I  was 
leaning.  1  did  not  perceive  that  the  cat  was 
the  least  affecte<l,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
Music,  and,  to  judge  by  her  [physiognomy,] 
she  would  have  given  all  the  instruments  in 
the  world  for  a  mouse  ;  she  stretched  her¬ 
self  out  in  the  sun  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
horse  stopped  before  the  window,  and,  as  he 
was  grazing,  he  raised  his  head  from  time  to 
time.  The  dog  sat  him  down  like  a  monkey, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  player,  and 
continued  a  long  time  in  the  same  posture, 
with  the  air  and  attitude  of  a  connoisseur. 
The  ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication 
of  his  being  touched,  nor  took  no  notice  of 
music  at  all,  munching  his  thistles  very  de¬ 
murely.  The  hind  set  up  her  large  broad 
ears,  and  seemed  extremely  attentive.  The 
cows  slept  a  little,  and,  after  gazing  as  tho’ 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  for¬ 
ward.  The  little  birds  who  were  in  an 
aviary,  and  others  on  the  trees  and  bushes, 
strained  their  throats  and  sung  with  utmost 
i  eagerness  ;  whilst  the  cock  R.inded  nothing 
I  but  his  hens  and  the  hens  busied  themselves 
i  scratching  the  dunghill,  did  not  show  in  any 
1  manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  trump  marine.” 

The  late  Dr.  Jortin  who  studied  Music  for 
relaxation  from  his  laborious  writings,  on 
reading  this  description,  said,  “  Imagine 
these  creatures  to  be  human,  and  you  will 
j  have  no  bad  representation  of  any  one  of 
our  politest  assemblies  at  a  musical  perform¬ 
ance.”  MELPOMENE. 


^l\\sica\  Vlenunlsetacea. 

BinORAPHY.—Jfo  14. 

Mr.  George  Pfeiffer  ; — a  native  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  and  son  of  a  respectable  physician 
«»f  that  city  who  made  choice  of  music  as  his 
profession,  and  regularly  studied  it  under 
Messrs.  Carr  and  .Schetky.  So  ardent  were 
his  endeavours  and  great  his  progress,  that 
in  less  than  three  years  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  studies  he  performetl  repeatedly 
in  public  with  great  applause,  and  Secanie  a 
pianiste  of  uncommon  brilliancy  of  execution 
and  a  great  sight  player.  Some  few  years 
since,  he  went  to  New-Orleans,wliere  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  encountered  the  fatal  disease  of 
that  place  which  so  broke  hts  constitution, 
that  nature  but  barely  sustained  him'  till  he 
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arrived  among  his  relatives  in  his  native  ci-  ful  accomplishment,  1  would  beg  leave  to 
tyy  where  his  lamented  death  took  place  in  suggest  what  methods  appear  most  probable 
August,  1821; depriving  this  country  ofaliv-  for  the  most  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  at- 
ing  witness  to  prove,  that  whenever  the  pro-  tainment  of  music.  Since  music  is  a  lan- 
fession  of  music  should  hold  out  encourage-  guage,  it  should  be  taught  as  such,  and  the 
ment  for  young  persons  to  become  students  scholar  proceed  in  a  regular  way  to  acquire 
in  it,  America  is  possessed  of  native  talent  such  a  knowledge  of  notes,  as  may  enable 
in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts  and  sci-  her  to  sing  easy,  plain,  simple  tunes  by  in- 
ences  ;  for  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  said,  spection,  and  not  the  artificial  manner  of 
that  the  interesting  subject  of  this  sketch,  spelling  a  song  by  the  kejs  of  their  harpsi- 
though  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  '  at  his  chord.  This  method  always  gives  her  a  false 
death,  need  not  have  blushed  to  have  appear-  intonation,  as  that  instrument  at  best,  (when 
ed  before  any  F'uropean  audience.  •  tuned)  is  an  imperfect  one.  By  proceeding 

Mr.  John  Hupfeld; — also  a  native  of  Phi-  iri  this  regular  method  of  learning  to  read 


ladelphia,and  a  younger  brother  of  the  justly 
celebrated  violinist  of  that  name,  was  snatch¬ 
ed  away  by  death  in  1820,  when  he  had  just 
attained  his  21st  year.  This  truly  worthy 
and  highly  talented  youth,  had  he  been 
sptired,  would  have  done  honour  to  h  m- 
self,  his  tutor,  (who  was  his  excellent  bro¬ 
ther,)  and  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  per¬ 
formance  on  the  violin  was  remarked  for  its 
soundness  and  truth,  and  on  the  tenor  prob¬ 
ably  stood  secon<l  to  no  one  as  a  Quartette 
or  Orchestra  performer.  He  had  a  respect¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  the  violincello  and 
other  instruments  and  occasionally  took  a 
part  on  each. 

REMARKS  ON 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  MUSIC. 

(continued.) 

As  music  is  thus  divested  of  its  simplicity, 
its  difficulties  are  necessarily  increased  ; 
and  yet  our  children  are  to  encounter  what¬ 
ever  is  tliought  great  in  a  stage  singer,  per¬ 
haps  possessed  of  uncommon  talents;  whilst 
the  vanity  of  the  parents  never  distinguishes, 
that  by  rendering  a  young  lady  llius  great, 
she  too  often  becomes  terrible,  and  instead 
of  acquiring  an  accomplishment  to  delight 
her  acquaintance  on  a  visit,  or  improve  her 
ow  n  heart  in  the  hour  of  retirement,  she  sac¬ 
rifices  at  the  altar  of  vanity,  and  too  often  be¬ 
comes  ridiculous,  by  affecting  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly'  accomplished.  Young  ladies  have  sel¬ 
dom  time  to  acquire  any  tolerable  degree 
of  modern  execution  in  singing,  yet  by  al¬ 
ways  attempting-what  they  hear  applauded 
by  the  public,  they  fancy  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  what  they  think  w  ill  render  them 
admired,  when  too  often  the  contrary  is  the 
unhappy  consequence.  'J'he  graceful  Cotil¬ 
lion  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  young  lady,  but  the  attitudes  of  a 
Figurante,  the  distortions  of  the  W  altz  sit 
awkwardly  on  those  who  are  not  trained  for 
the  stage.  Since  such  inconveniences  arise 
in  the  mode  of  acquiring  this  art  as  an  use- 


sounds,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  sing  an  in¬ 
ward  part  in  a  duet  or  trio,  and  feel  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  harmony  when  joined  to  some  pleas¬ 
ing  melody.  Much  less  time  would  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  knowdedge  of 
musical  intervals  to  enable  a  dau^jhter  ta 
|sing  at  sight  an  easy  affecting  melody,  or  in 
fact,  a  concise  real  tune,  than  is  bestowed 
on  the  unmeaning  and  extravagant  songs  of 
our  modern  operas.  But  such  rs  the  pre- 
vvalence  of  what  is  called  taste,  that  nothing 
is  allowed  to  the  scholar  bat  what  is  new, 
however  insignificant  when  performed.  If 
the  generality  of  mankind  would  djvest  them¬ 
selves  of  prejudice,  and  tl>e  dread  of  having 
a  vulgar  taste,  we  should  not  find  them  so 
often  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  listening 
with  dozing  attention  to  what  they  are  told 
is  fine,  but  what  w  itii  all  their  endeavors 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  think  agreeable. 
Rut  high-bred  taste,  like  high-born  pride,  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  obey  ,the  dictates  of 
pure  simple  nature,  and  enjoy  a  pleasure  it 
dares  not  openly  avow'.  In  spite  of  preju¬ 
dice,  we  sometimes  find  tho.se  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  their  atVections  are  stolen  by  a 
simple  old  song,  even  when  they  are  asham¬ 
ed  to  be  touched  by  such  low’  and  vulgar  pro¬ 
ductions.  If  singing  has  any  power  over  our 
souls,  it  must  arise  fiom  its  assisting  senti¬ 
mental  expression  ;  if  the  music  be  too  com¬ 
plicated,  the  sense  is  confounded,  and  the 
effect  destroyed.  The  true  pathetic  is  only 
to  be  found  in  simplicity.  Take  away  the 
instrumental  accompaniments  from  an  ope¬ 
ra  song,  and  who  would  wish  to  hear  the 
song  part  ?  As  it  is  not  a  real  tune  or  pleas¬ 
ing  melody,  it  ceases  to  express  any  passion, 
and  becomes  an  awkward  succession  of  un¬ 
natural  sounds — signifying  nothing.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  the  musical  part  of  a  lady’s 
education  was  so  far  limited,  as  to  enable 
her  to  sing  perfectly  some  plain  sweet  mel¬ 
odies  in  her  own  language,  and  obtain  such 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  as  is  requisite  to 
take  a  part  as  before  observed,  in  duets  or 
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Irios ;  but  these  shouM  be  only  in  plainj 
counterpoint,  atul  the  wonls  ot  moral  ten-i 
(lency  at  least  f  but  rather,  now  and  then,,  tices  the  origin  of  the 
SUCH  as  misht  awaken  the  mind  to  the  8Ub-!'  Uoct.  Busby,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of 

lime  duties  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 


NON  NOBIS  OOMINE. 

A  communication  in  the  Hallowell  Gazette  no- 
Canon  Non  nobis  Domine. 


MOZ SORT’S  REQUIEM.* 

Whenever  a  gcuiua  so  universal  as  Mozart's  in 
music^  has  applied  itself  to  writing  for  the  Church, 
it  is  Only  a  natural.  e3Cf»ectation  that  the  highest 
fervors  of  his  spirit^  and  the  richest  pioduclions  of 
his  mind,  sliould  appear, in  liis  work. 

Haydn  has  not  studied  the  adaptation  of  sense 
to  sound  ;  but  the  musical  department  was  that  up¬ 
on  which  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  most  deep- 
1  ly^  employed.  He  aimed  at  a  rie,w  style,  at  pre 
serving  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  old  f'rms,  by 
means  of  full  and  rich  harmony  and  occasional  tu- 
gno ;  and  at  enlivening  these  by  light,  lanciful,  aud 
bri'liai.t  acr ompaniiuents. 

'I’he  universal  reception  which, the  llEduiEM  has 
met  thjoughout  the  world,  is  a  decided  proof  that 
it  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  sacred  works. 
So  wonderfully  indeed  does  it  combine  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  grandeur  in  design  and  execution,  so 
concentrated  and  deep  and  intense  is  the  feeling 
that  it  inspii  es,  so  inimitable  the  imagination,  so 
sound  the  judgment,  so  consummate  the  mastery 
over  all  the  erudition  and  all  the  graces  ol  the  art 
possessed  by  Mezart  and  exerted  upon  this  his  last 
effort,  that  it  might  almost  seem  impossible  to  re 
sist  the  belief  ol  a  supernatural  stimulus  which  the 
story  connected  with  its  production  i»  calculated  to 
engender,  did  we  not  know  that  iu  human  affairs  a 
.  cause  equal  to  its  effect  is  generally  to  he  traced; 
out.  Such  a  cause  we  should  say  existed  in  the' 
actual  state  of  excessive  irritability  to  which  the; 
nerves  of  Mozart  were  excited.  This  was  the  very 
condition  upon  which  any  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  would  act  with  double  force  ,  and  when  Iht 
mind  bad  received  the  impressions  which  his  mind 
is  related  to  have  received  from  the  commission  of| 
.  the  stranger  who  employed  him  in  this  work,  ihe 
very  predisposition  and  the  impression  would  re¬ 
ciprocate  their  mutual  power  and  bring  on  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  preternatural  depth  of  feeling  and 
vigour  of  thought,  of  which  there  are  so  many  marks 
iu  every  bar  of  this  prodigious  effort.  So  multiplied, 
so  extraordinary,  and  so  exalted  indeed  are  the  tri  i 
umphs  ofgeniu-*  throughout,  that  a  volume  to  stu¬ 
dents  iu  composition  might  be  usefully  written  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  and  the  science  of  the  Re- 
Rl'lEM. 

It  has  been  his  particular  attribute  to  sustain,  by 
a  constant  flow  of  melody,  all  those  parts  where 
his  harmonious  combinations  are  most  grave  aud 
striking,  and  his  transitions  of  the  grandest  nature. 
It  was  bis  to  give  almost  equal  beauty  to  all  the 
parts  of  his  score,  and  to  enrich  accompaniment 
without  degenerating  into  frivolous  elaboration. 
He  has  too,  in  many  instances,  thrown  such  philo¬ 
sophical  light  upon  the  art  of  expression,  that  they 
will  enter  into  the  theory  as  examples,  and  be  re 
ceived  as  rules.  I^ondon  Mus,  Jierte-w. 


music,  notices  it  in  the  following  manner.: 

Of  all  composers  of  his  time,  no  one  was  more 
successful  than  Bird  in  vanquishing  the  abstruse 
style,  and  quaint  and  affected  difficulties  of  fugues 
and  canons.  In  his  hannohical  structures,  he  sought 
alter,  and  discovered  new  'complications,  and  in- 
|volutionary  motions  and  adjustments,  it  i-  lemark- 
able,  that  the  well-known  aud  universally-admir¬ 
ed  canoti  *•  JVbn  nobis  Domint^'*'*  does  not  appear  in 
I  any  ol  his  works,  published  by  himself,  or  collect- 
i^d  by 'others,  befoT»-  1652.  About  the  middle  of 
I  the  last  century,  Carlo  Ricciatti  published  it  iu 
li'ollatid  a>  the  production  of  Palestrina  ;  but  the 
jfact  of  its  having  originated  with  Bi.d,  seems  suffi- 
jciently  established  by  the  circumsUnce,  that,  nei¬ 
ther  before  nor  si'  ce  that  lime,  has  the  least  claim 
to  its  authorship  bee:>  adv  tneed  in  favour  of  any 
othff  composer.  With  respect  to  the  rtnl  merits  ol 
the  production,  it  must,  in  candour  be  owned  that, 
amidst  such  skillful  contrivance,  and  neatness  of 
adjustment,  the  combination  betrays  some  degree 
(d  emharassmeut,  ai:d  according  to  the  received 
laws  of  harmony,  cannot  be  uniformly  justified. 
The  resolution  of  the  seventh  into  the  eighth^  and 
an  ascent  after  an  unprepared  seventh^  are  anoma¬ 
lies  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  modern  com- 
jposition.  The  rnbhro,  or  subject,  existed  before 


.the  birth  of  Bird  ;  and  with  Zarlino,  Palestrina, 
and  many  others,  had  long  been  a  (favourite  series 
|of  rounds.*  Nevertheless,  the  piece,  as  a  whole, 

I  is  conceived  with  nobleness  and  simplicity,  and  the 
effect,  at  once  majestic  and  solemn,  is  powerfully 
calculated'to  impress  the  ear  with  grandeur,  and 
inspire  the  soul  with  sentiments  of  pure  dev*  tiou. 

In  the  year  1623,  after  devoting  a  long  life  to  the 
study  of  a  science  upon  which  his  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry  conferred  so  much  honour.  Bird  quitted  this 
world  for  one  of  a  purer  harmony.  That  his  life 
was  studious  and  sedentary  is  as  evident  from  the 
elaborate  cast  of  his  compositions  as  from  their  num¬ 
ber.  Of  his  piety,  the  grave  solemnity  of  the  music 
he  appHcd  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  may,  perhaps, 
I  be  some  argument  ;  of  the  general  goodness  of  las 
I  heart,  we  have  a  more  certain  sign  in  the  love  pro- 
|fessed  for  him  both  by  his  master,  Tallis^  and  his 
disciple,  JSorleyy 


*It  is  contemplated  to  engraft  the  Requiem  into 
that  valuable  collection  of  Sacred  music,  publish 
ing  in  numbers  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
'>(  this  City. 


*  The  regular  ascent  and  return,  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  intervals  between  the  key  note  and.  iU 
fourth,  have  been  as  freely  appropriated,  since  as 
before,  the*  time  of  Bird.  Handel,  among  others, 
considered  the  passage  as  common  property  ;  as 
the  following  collation  will  sufficiently  prove. 

■  Bird,— in  the  I6th  centnry. 


— 14— 

Non  Nobis 


Domi  -  ne,  non  do  -  bis 


Handel, — in  the  18th  centurv. 


For  the  Lord  God  ornnip  -  otent  reigne<h 
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OR.. .MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTON,  MAY  25,  1R22. 

CRITICISM. 

G.  Geib’s  Vaitnl  Analytical  and  Grammatical 
system  of  leaching  The  science  of  the  Composition  of 
Music  in  all  its  branches^  a  td  the  practice  of  the  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte^  by  the  rules  of  construction  depending  on 
the  principles  of  Composition  ;  made  clear  and  sim¬ 
ple  to  juvenile  capacities^  Sic.  [Published  in  1810, 
at  New-York.] 

In  a  country  where  the  art  of  music  is  yet  but 
cuperfici'cilly  understood,  every  attempt  towards 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Old  sys¬ 
tems,  it  maybe  expected,  will  be o//ere</ ond amend¬ 
ed — new  ones  will  be  offered — ignes  fatui  will  beam 
upon  us  as  new-lights^  and  innumerable  inventions 
and  contrivances  will  be  resorted  to,  for  abridging 
the  labour  of  study,  and  saving  the  useless  expense 
of  thinking.  The  very  sciences  themselves,  it  would 
seem,  are  to  be  inculcated  with  the  same  facility 
that  the  chymist  may  fill  his  gas-holder^oT  cause  his 
empty  bubbles  to  float,  swell,  and  vanish  in  air. — 
VMiere  there  is  such  a  general  deartli  of  informa¬ 
tion,  every  system^  however  absurd,  may  calculate 
on  its  supporters,  and  clashing  divisions  and  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  may  be  expected  to  create  many 
difficulties  among  the  cultivators  and  devotees  of 
the  art.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  there  are  infallible  rules  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  divisions  in  relation  to  ali.  of  the 
■liberal  arts,  and  .there  is  little  danger  ol  their  be¬ 
ing  too  often  adduced  and  too  rigidly  applied,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  application  i>  made  with  proper 
discrimination.  . 

Mr.  G.  has  furnished  us  with  an  elegant  volume 
containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  folio 
pages  of  rudimeirts,to  which  are  added  nearly  nine¬ 
ty  pages  of  musical  examples  and  exercises.  So 
far  as  respects  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work, 
we  can  bestow  the  most  unqualified  commendation, 
— we  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  say  thus  much 
in  favour  of  its  design.  There  is  something  to  ap¬ 
prove,  and  if  we  find  more  to  be  rejected,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  we  wish  on  the  whole  to  detract 
the  work  from  public  patronage. 

The  pretensions  of  the  work,  however,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  are  altogether  too  high.  At  the 
very  outset,the  title  promises  us  that  which  we  may 
in  vain  look  for  in  the  volume.  “  The  Science  of 
the  Composition  of  Afusic” — properly  so  called,  he 


has  not  so  much  as  touched  upon-— and  had  he 
made  the  attempt,  we  are  persuaded  he  would  have 
proved  himself  unequal  to  the  task. 

He  gives  indeed  m.any  excellent  rules  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  piano-forte.  Some  of  these  if  we 
mistake  not,  may  cla^m  the  meiit  of  originality  j 
and  many  of  them  would  be  found  on  trial,  to  be 
very  useful :  here,  we  apprehend,  are  the  principal 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  work.  Mr.  G. 
has  gained  much  reputation  as  an  instructor,  and 
he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  harmony.  Wc 
hope  that  those  whose  more  particular  province  it 
is,  will  give  him  an  impartial  examination  ;  and 
wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  honora¬ 
ble  to  him  as  a  practical  musician.  Yet  even  here 
he  must  lower  his  pretensions.  The  public  will  do 
much  in  this  enterprising  country  to  encourage  la¬ 
bour-saving  machines^  even  in  the  art  of  thinking — 
but  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  beljeve  that  the 
sciences  can  be  mechanically  taught,  nor  will  they 
believe' that  “  more  useful  intrinsic  knowledge  can 
be  acquired  in  a  few  months”  by  our  authors  “  New 
System,”  than  ‘‘by  the  old  system  in  many  years.” 

How  far  our  author  has  succeeded  in  simplifying 
^^the  immutable  lutes  of  harmony we  leave  to  the 
derisions  of  those  who  can  find  patience  enough  to 
follow  him  through  all  his  analytical  details— that 
he  has  rendered  some  things  “  intelligible  to  a  child” 
that  have  generally  been  thought  too  ahtruse  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind,  is  not  to 
be  dertied  ;  and  for  this,  we  would  render  him  full 
credit. 

But  the  more  mechanical  nile«  of  counterpoint, 
though  indispensable  to  the  artist,  can  do  but  little 
towards  perfecting  him  in  composition.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  application  of  higher  principles  and  fac¬ 
ulties,  than  our  author  seems  to  suspect.  We 
should  as  soon  calculate  that  a  Scott  or  a  Byron 
could  be  formed  fiom  n®  other  than  Murray's  rules 
of  prosody,  as,  that  any  system  of  counterpoint, 
however  well  contrived,  could  of  itself  constitute 
an  agreeable  composer — Much  less  can  such  rules 
and  examples  as  Mr.  G.  has  given,  convey  that 
species  of  knowledge  and  discrimination  that  have 
hitherto  been  derived,  only  from  the  schools  of  dio- 
tinguished  masters.  Such  ill-founded  pretensions, 
must  appear  absurd  to  every  scientific  mmd — wr« 
hope  they  will  not  prejudice  the  public,  against 
such  merits  as  the  work  really  posseses — and  noth¬ 
ing  will  do  more  towards  allaying  prejudices 
than  the  full  disclosure  of  the  exceptionable 
parts  of  the  work,  and  a  separation  of  them 
from  its  merits.  Our  limits  are  too  circum¬ 
scribed  for  such  a  task.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  principal  excellencies  of  the  work,  and  w-e 
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shall  only  add  to  the  catalogue  of  defects,'  that  1 
foolish  affectation  of  literary  taste  which  can  only  i 
be  the  offspring  of  illiteracy. 

Passing  over  the  innumerable  depredations  on 
the  King’s  English,  the  following  specimens  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  may  suffice  : 

In  my  opinion,  a  scholar  taught  by  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  is  like  a  mariner,  on  a  vast  ocean,  without 
compass,  or  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  from  a  twink¬ 
ling  propitious  star  to  guide  him  over  the  solitary 
deep — his  only  monitor  too  often  tradition’s  tale, 
from  unskilful  steersmen  :  dnfted  by  every  current, 
waited  by  every  wind,  accident  may  decide  his  fate, 
and  strand  him,  after  a  long  and  troubled  voyage 
amid  hidden  dangers,  on  a  barbarous  shore,  where 
the  sun  of  his  hope  sits — to  rise  no  more. 

“  Without  opening  the  mouth,  a  good  singer  can 
never  be  made.  Therefore,  fi tends  and  parents  of 
students  cannot  insist  too  much,  on  a  compliance 
with  that  indispensable  duty.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to  accuse  us  ofi 
unreasonable  severity,  the  following  paragraph  may  | 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  exculpate  us  : 

“The  fool;  the  supercilious  pedant,  who  struts 
in  borrowed  garments;  knaves,  who  iudiscrimi-|j 
iiately  condemn  ail  that  glitters  not  with  their  in-i 
terest ;  and,  the  prejudiced,  who  kiss  the  chains  of 
habit  which  fa.'>ten  them  to  the  dungeon  of  igno- 
lance  ;  where  reason’s  flask  is  excluded  to  save 
their  eyes  from  total  blindness  :  their  opinions, 
black  as  the  raven,  and  as  odious  as  its  voice, 
though  obtruded  on  me,  will  pass  away  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  wind,  contemned  and  unanswered.” 

THE  NEPONSET  SOCIETY’S  PERFORMANCE 
OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  noticed  the  lauda¬ 
ble  exerlions  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
among  the  Amateurs  of  Sacred  Music,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  have  been  present  at  their  interesl-j 
iiig  performances.  Wc  cannot  suffer  the  present 
opportunity  to  pass  by,  without  remarking  upon 
the  general  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  when  properly  conducted,  and  got  up, 
not  for  private  emolument,  but  public  improvement. 

The  Neponset  Society  has  been  of  several  years 
standing,  and  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  associa-l 
tions  formed  for  the  sole  object  of  cultivating  a 
taste,  diffusing  a  style  and  promulgating  correct! 
principles  of  the  science  of  music.  The  perform- 1 
ance  on  Sunday  evening  the  12th  inst.  at  the  Hall,, 
near  Milton  bridge,  consisted  of  selections  from 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  accompanied  by  ai 
full  Orchestra,  and  assisted  by  several  City  Ama-i 
teurk,  male  and  femalel  I 

It  W'ould  be  invidious  to  make  xompar'sons  onj 
this  occasion,  as  the  company  assembled  had  their;' 
respective  parts  assigned  them,  without  an  oppor-l 
tunity  of  rehearsal.  } 

^Vhen  we  consider  the  local  inconveniences,  as! 
well  as  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  attempt; 
to  obtain  an  efficient  Orchestra,  so  necessary  to  the, 
performance  of  music,  of  this  highest  style  and  con-l 
ception  ;  we  are  constrained  to  remark,  that  mncAj 
h(vi  been  done  hy  ihis  Society^  but  that  much  morcn 
rtmaint  to  he  done.  b 

Among  the  causes  which  exist  to  retard  the  dif-jj 
fusion  of  musical  knowledge,  and  which  operate  ' 


as  powerful  opponents  to  the  soccesi  of  Professors 
and  Amateurs,  is,  a  spirit  of  enmity  towards  each 
other;  th'sis  aspeciesof  warfare  which  is  too  pic  va¬ 
lent,  and  pervades  all  classes  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  envy,  contention,  and  jealousy  are  it*  most 
prominent  features ;  such  demons  of  hatred  are  well 
known  to  be  no  lovers  of  harmony.  Could  we  con¬ 
vince  the  votaries  of  the  science,  that  their  talents 
in  combination,  could  effect  greater  subi^tantial 
benefit  upon  themselves  and  the  community  at  large 
than  continual  enmity,  we  should  render  the  Pro¬ 
fession  a  benefit,  and  “  do  the  state  some  service.” 

We  do  not  intend  these  remarks,  lor  individual 
application,  but  conceive  their  force  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged,  and  their  tendency  felt  in  ev¬ 
ery  choir.  We  have  only  to  add  our  conviction  of 
the  propriety  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  stepping  for¬ 
ward  to  countenance  and  encourage  by  their  pre¬ 
sence,  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  musical  part  of 
their  congregations,  that  they  may  lea^n  “/onng 
with  the  Spirity  and  -with  understanding  also.'*'* 


MISS  HEWITT’S  CONCERT. 

Among  the  celebrated  Masters  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century, it  docs  not  appear  that  there 
was  one  who  is  geneTiliy  allowed  to  have  been  e- 
quoLly  gieat,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  compo¬ 
sitions. 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit  !” 

It  may  be  observed,  that  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  often  proceed  upon  very  different  principles, 
and  affect  the  mind  through  different  media.  'Vo¬ 
cal  music,  by  the  aid  of  its  powerful  adjunct  poe¬ 
try,  has  a  determined  sense  given  to  it,  and  it  speaks, 
or  rather  heightens,  the  language  of  grief,  joy,  hope, 
fear,  or  any  other  passion  according  to  its  peculiar 
application.  The  sense  of  instrumental  music,  on 
the  contrary,  is  vague  and  indefinite,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that,  among  those  who  listen  to  it,  two 
are  ever  found  who  'nterpret  its  meaning  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.  What  instrumental  music 
wants  in  precise  and  decided  expression,  must  be 
made  up  by  vast  variety  of  subject  ;  by  striking 
contrast;  by  abrupt  modulations  ;  by  frequent  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  three  genera;  and  by  all  the  interchange 
of  light  and  shade  which  the  Orchestrti  can  afford. 

These  are  the  chief  materials  which  compose  the 
charms  of  instrumental  music,  and  if  some  of  them 
are  used  but  sparingly  in  the  purest  and  most  sub¬ 
lime  vocal  compositions,  and  others  altogether  re 
Reeled,  it  is  because  the  latter  speaks  more  to  oui 
senses  ;  consequently,  is  less  dependent  on  mere 
tjftcls. 

The  efforts  of  Miss  Hewitt  to  produce  an  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment  worthy  of  the  liberal  patror>age 
she  experienced  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  were 
highly  satisfactory,  and  if  the  most  fastidious  critic 
was  not  captivated  with  the  quality  of  the  perform¬ 
ances,  he  must  have  realised  In  quantity^  an  exu¬ 
berance,  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  most  inor¬ 
dinate  cravings. 


Mo2art''s  Requiem  and  a  Gloria  in  Excelsis* 

A  part  of  Mozart’s  Reruiem,  and  an  admirably 
well  written  “  Gloria  in  Excei.sis,”  by  Benja¬ 
min  Carr,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie^  Cok 
lection  of  Church  Music. 
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TUE  EUTERPEIAD. 


JV ew  Edition  of  The  Old  Colony  Collection 
of  Anthems. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  this  val¬ 
uable  coliectioj  of  Anthems,  has  induced  the  Pub 
lisher  to.put  to  press  an  iMPaovEo  Edition,  with 
many  correctious,  revised,  selected  and  er’^^inged 
for  the  Organ  and  Piano  forte,  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  who,  it  now  appears,  possess  the 
copy-right. 

This  publication  originated  with  a  musical  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Plymouth  County,  among  whom,  were 
some  of  the  first  reformers  of  Church  Music,  many 
of  which  rank  high  in  the  musical  world,  for  sci¬ 
ence,  erudition  and  taste. 

We  take  considerable  interest  in  promulgating 
its  contents,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it 
our  most  decided  approbation.  The  publisher 
states  that  “great  care  will  be  exercised  to  insure 
its  accuracy,  and  to  correct  any  errors  which  oia) 
have  ocemred  in  former  Editions.”  The  Handel  j 
and  Haydn  Society,  possesstrig  a  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  collection,  are  induced  to  further 
its  circulation.  The  Publisher,  Mr.  James  Loring 
No.  2,  Comoill,  will  proceed  with  all  possible,  des 
patch,  he  slates,  “It  is  not  des>igned  to  insert  in 
this  Edition,  any  of  the  pieces  from  the  volume  of 
Sacred  Music  now  publishing  by  the  H.  and  H. 
Society,  nor  will  the  11.  and  H.  Society  publish  in 
their  volumes,  any  pieces  from  this  collection,  that 
there  may  be  no  interference  or  competition  in  the 
publication  of  the  two  works.” 

A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste. 

^  We  have  received  a  very  scientific  and  classical 
publication  under  the  above  title,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings  of  Albany.  I'his  gentleman  iu  his  pre¬ 
face  observes  as  follows  : 

“  Many  discoveries,  it  is  probable,  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  relation  to  Musical  Taste  :  but  there  are 
several  important  points,  not  unknown  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Composer,  which  remain  to  be  more  ful¬ 
ly  elucidated  ;  and  these  may  with  propriety,  be 
presented  to  the  public  as  the  basis  of  rational  crit¬ 
icism. 

“  To  exhibit  some  of  these  points^ — to  open  the 
way  for  farther  investigation — to  invite  the  public 
attention  to  a  neglected, science,  and  to  contribute 
.toward  the.  revival  of  Church  music  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Congregations  ;  are  the  objects  chiefly  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  publication. 

“  To  what, extent  our.remarks  may  be  deemed 
original,  important  or  interesting  ;  or  how  far  oui 
decisions  may  receive  the  sanction  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  we  shall  not  presume  to  conjecture.  We  can 
only  say,  that  our  own  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  has  led  us  to  search  for  truth ;  and 
,  to  communicate  the  result  of  our  labours.” 


•, .Answer  to  the  Charade  in  our. last. 
“  PINE-APPLE.” 


TO  MCSIC. 

By  TV.  B.  Tappan, 

Thou  dear  enchantress  of  the  soul  I  _ 

Whose  magic  skill  life’s  ills  canst  calm  : 

.Whose  nod  can  bid  the  whirlwind  roll. 

Whose  whispcr  can  its  rage  disarm. 

‘  •  .  -i 

Sweet  Music  !  I  invoke  thy  power. 

Thou  bid’st  the  aspiring  spirit  rise  ; 

Thou  charm’st  existence’s  tearful  hour, 

Thou  point’st  each  hope  to  yonder  skies. 

s  '  *  '  *  r. 

In  life’s  drear  maze  I’ve  wildcred  long. 

And  sought  for  peace,  but  none  could’find  ; 

Till  listening  to  the  thrilling  song. 

My  bosom  owned  its  influence  kind. 

I  I 

O,  if  to  finite  state  be  given, 

Some  emanation  from  above  ; 

Some  foretaste  of  a  brighter  heaven, 

’Tis  Music  from  the  lips  we  love.  '  M. 

,THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

Hark  !  the  wind  sighs  !  now  hallow  blasts 
Swell  sadly  on  the  rising  breeze — 

Now  whistle  in  the  vacant  reed, 

Or  chirp  amid  the  rustling  trees. 

Ah  !  whence  are  these  celestial  airs, 

Among  the  strings  that  wildly  rave  i 
’Tis  Eolus,  on  the  cloudless  wing, 

Sprite  of  the  storm  from  Cirrho’s  cave. 

The  harp  is  mute  !  and  now  again 

A  shrill  note  lifts  the  heavenly  spring  : 

Again  ascends  the  soaring  note — 

Or  fainter  warblings  press  the  string. 

Fancy’s  wild  witcheries  o’er  me  roll — 

Unworded  transports  touch  the  soul.  R.  T. 

Miss  Hewitt  returns  her  most  grateful  thanks  to 
her  friends  and  the  Public  for  the  pitronage  receiv¬ 
ed  at  her  Concert.  She  particularly  thanks  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ‘Societies  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra  for  the  liberal  assistance  afforded  her. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  flaydn 
•Society  takes  place  to-morrow  evening,  for  special 
rehearsal  for  members  only. 

May  25.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec’y. 

**  contemplated,  to  give  a  •  public  Orato¬ 
rio,  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Professional  gentlemen  of  the  Orchestra. 

True  ^  Greene.^  Printers^  Merchants'^  Hall. 


